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not be grasped. * Morally bad art may be as great from the artistic 
standpoint as morally good art. Morally good art may be very weak 
art, and vice versa. No one will live to measure the ultimate trend 
of it. The most irreligious man may paint the most religious picture, 
since the artist has only in view his highest ideal of the subject in 
hand, whatever its ethical nature. Mr. Enneking does not disparage 
religion, but his point is, that one cannot be an artist by virtue of 
religion, nor by virtue of anything but a strong, compelling im- 
pulse, a love that enables one to pour upon the canvas that which 
is waiting for expression in the soul. 

Of public recognition of his work, manifest in the outward and 
visible sign of medals, etc., Mr. Enneking has had a generous meed. 
At the Pan-American Exposition the silver medal which he received 
was but second in the entire exhibit. At the Paris Exposition he 
received a bronze medal, at the Boston Interstate Exhibition four 
gold medals, and at various other Boston exhibits four silver medals 
have been accorded him. His work is widely acknowledged as one 
of the finest expressions in modern American art. 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
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As your correspondent has been sketching and photographing in 
the island of Mindanao, where white man never trod before, perhaps 
an account of the trip, and especially of the methods of Moro artists, 
may be of interest to the magazine's readers. The Moro sultan and 
dattos do not encourage visits from foreigners. They prefer to be 
let alone. The Spanish residents of the Philippines can tell of numer- 
ous cases in which small parties went to the lakes in the in- 
terior of the island 
and never returned. 
My opportunity to 
visit the forbidden 
portion of the island 
occurred when the 
American column 
of United States 
soldiers marched 
from the sea to the 
great lake country 
in the interior. The 
writer was fortunate 
enough to be with 
this expedition, and artist en route 
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MORO BRUSHES 



this narrative is based upon the ex- 
periences of the trip. 

I started out with a good sup- 
ply of pencils, brushes, paints, and 
so forth, but soon found myself 
using the native product. It may 
surprise some Americans to learn 
that there are some really good 
Moro artists in Mindanao. These 
artists possess both the home-made 
outfits for artistic work and the 
imported. You can buy imported 
brushes and some artists' materials 
in such places as Manila, Iloilo, 
Zamboango, and Cebu. Manila, 
of course, has the best supply. I 
will call attention to some of the 
crude devices used by the native 
artists, particularly those of the 
island of Mindanao. The native 
artists often sell their brushes and 
colors to Americans and other foreigners in the country, and almost 
every one of these artists has more or less of the domestic equipment 
mixed with the imported. 

In Figure I I show one of the common types of native brushes, 
made by adjusting the bristles of hogs and the fiber of various plants 
in the bamboo tube. Sometimes the bamboo piece is made into a 
brush form by merely splitting the stub. The end of the piece is 
cut into repeatedly for about one inch in length, and a brush-like 
formation results. Some of these types of brushes are worked down 
to a very serviceable order in this manner. Figure 2 shows a bristle 
brush of Moro pattern, constructed with a piece of bamboo of proper 
proportion, set with hair or other material, and the brush shaped to 
a point, as shown, for striping and general line work. Figure 3 shows 
a similar brush arranged for extremely fine work. One peculiar form 
of Moro brush is that shown in 
Figure 4. This consists of a series 
of small points set into a piece of 
bamboo fitted with a handle. The 
Moro artist secures some very 
artistic effects with this descrip- 
tion of brush. 

The writer found some odd pat- 
terns of color-mixing contrivances 
in service among the Moros. The 
native artist depends largely upon 
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what he can collect about him. He does not use much pottery or 
metal ware. He can get a form -of dish for mixing purposes by cut- 
ting out a section of wood from the nearest bamboo-tree. One of 
these is shown in Figure 5. When he is through making his mix, 
the native throws the improvised article away, for he knows that he 
can readily obtain another. Some of these native-made color-mix- 
ing devices are constructed with pins so that they may stand even 
upon a base, as illustrated 
in Figure 6. Often you will 
find the native artist squat- 
ting upon the ground by a 
stone bowl like that in 
Figure 7. This bowl is 
furnished with a stone or 
wood instrument, which is 
used for pounding the con- 
tents into the necessary 
pulverized condition. 

Dye-stuffs — herbs and 
minerals — suitable for mak- 
ing colors and the like, are 
pounded to the required 
fineness in these crude 
affairs. The process is 
slow and tedious. Often 
an entire day is consumed 
in working down a small 
quantity of the color stuffs. 

A mixing knife is shown 
in Figure 8. These knives 
are similar in pattern to 
the American knife, but 
are poorly made. The 
Moro has no effective way 
of drawing and tempering steel, and hence is handicapped in his work. 

One peculiar device which I saw in use for pulverizing native dried 
roots and barks is shown in Figure 9. There is a foundation piece B, 
of disk form, which is sometimes made from wood and sometimes 
from stone. This lower portion is hollowed out a few inches to 
receive the disk A. This disk is revolved on the lower portion by 
means of the handle shown. The native women usually do the 
grinding. The substance to be ground is placed between the turning 
stones and receives a pretty thorough working. In Figure 10 is shown 
one of the native-made utensils for holding liquids of any kind. 
Mixed colors, varnishes, made from the native gums and saps, oils 
from the cocoanut, etc., are usually placed' in rudely shaped vessels 
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MORO EASEL 

much of the stuff 

on his back, he does not want much weight. 



like this. The bamboo tube is cut the 
right size and is furnished with the proper 
side pieces and handle. 

A Moro mallet of wood for reducing 
pieces of mineral stuffs to the desired 
pulverized condition is shown in Figure 
1 1 . This tool is often employed in con- 
junction with the revolving grinders. 
The Moro housewife usually has one or 
more easels made of bamboo like that in 
Figure 12. The average Moro datto has 
quite a number "of wives, and the com- 
mon man as many as he can conveniently 
support. 

Perhaps I should mention the outfit I 
found it practicable to carry on the march 
to the lakes, after having abandoned 
When an artist is required to carry everything 
not want much weight. I hired a native to 
pack my tent, bedding, and a little supply of rations. I carried on 
my back- the outfit shown in Figure 13. The main box C contains the 
general outfit for sketching and doing some color work. I had this 
made of russet leather in Zamboango. I had cartridges E fitted as 
shown. The side pockets DD contain colors, varnishes, oils, etc., 
in bottles, and all the bottles fit into felt-lined sockets. 

Figure 14 is a sketch of one of the artistic picture frames of Moro 
design. The frame sets up from the floor level about two feet upon 
stands. The framework itself is frequently very fantastically deco- 
rated. Often the colors are of the native red and yellow pattern, and 
are weird in effect. In this instance the frame is made of a wood 
base on which are sections 
of shells. The pearl divers 
of Joto get many shells of 
great beauty, and these 
shells are often finished in 
very nice fashion with oil 
and hard rubbing. 

The Moro artist is of 
course greatly handicapped 
in his work. He must not 
only make nearly every- 
thing he uses, but he must 
hustle for supplies. The 
Chinese stores, which one 
finds in all the settled com- 
munities, carry in stock artist's traveling equipment 
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small quantities of paints and colors of foreign make, but these 
supplies are costly. The natives who deal in the domestic articles 
usually come into the market-places of the towns and barrios, and 
one can buy from them there. But there is always the same scarcity. 
Every one is always out of almost everything, and one must take what 
one can get, and not what one wants. George Reece. 

In the Field, Lake Lanoa Expedition, 
Mindanao, May 19, 1002. 
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